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News Item: December 31, 1778; Mr. Chase, minister of Kittery, Maine, 
was frozen to death. A team with four oxen and a horse, and the 
driver were frozen to death on Boston Neck, all standing up as were 
several other persons. 
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The Old FARMER’S 
“ALMANAC (K) 


for 
1946 


IS NOW ON SALE 


**As a New England institution 
used from coast to coast, we 
hail the Almanac with a certain 
pleasure even though it warns 
that next year’s winter will be 
the toughest for many moons.” 
— Boston Traveler 

(Editorial by Lawrence Dame) 
*T assure you that it will not 
hang on the nail in the farm 
kitchen, but in my little study.” 
— Hon. Owen J. Roserts 

(Former Fustice U. §. Supreme Court) 


Obtain your copy early as 
the supply is limited. 


Published by 
YANKEE, INCORPORATED 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
(18¢ by mail) 








OLD AMERICA IN 
A YOUNG WORLD 


from an Address by Dr. Allan 
Nevins, Professor of History at 
Columbia, Pulitzer prize winner, 
author, scholar, Editor 


From time immemorial, Americans have 
turned their faces toward Europe — toward 
what they liked to call the Old World. But 
during these war years, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans have visited lands younger 
than their own. Immense numbers have 
gone, as I recently did, to the New World 
of the South Pacific, the dominions of New 
Zealand and Australia. 

I was compelled, like many other Ameri- 
cans, to ponder the distinction between old 
countries and young, and to inquire just 
what attributes, over and beyond mere 
brevity of years, give a nation youth. Is the 
United States a young country still? With 
some sense of shock, we found that many 
Antipodeans regarded our republic as old in 
years, spirit, and outlook. Radical politicians 
and aggressive labor leaders under the South- 
ern Cross look upon America as rich, self- 
complacent, and lethargic; to a great degree 
also as illiberal. Young American soldiers 
who have gone about Sydney and Auckland, 
thinking of themselves in terms of Inde- 
pendence Day, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and the newest social reforms, have 
found toughminded Australasians thinking 
of them in terms of multi-millionaires, the 
world’s biggest corporations, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, and general conservatism! 

The attitude of many a Soviet teacher, 
many a Latin-American intellectual, is 
doubtless akin to that of the Australian 
laborite; they too think of the United States 
as one of the older nations. We must com- 
prehend the fact that the balance of the 


world has fundamentally shifted in the last. 


generation. 

We were once a young nation in an old 
world; the next century will find us a rela- 
tively old nation in an emerging new world. 

Not merely has the balance of power, both 
political and economic, shifted radically 
during the last generation; the psychology of 
nations and the thought of the world have 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Letters 


Dear Yankee: 

The contest for the publication of a first 
book of poems, conducted by the Deirkes Press, 
has just closed, and my volume, No Splendor 
Perishes, has received the award of the judges. 

Included in this volume is the poem “In- 
vincible” which you accepted from me last 
Spring, I had assumed it would appear during 
the autumn months. I will thank you for per- 
mission to reprint it in this collection. If how- 
ever you do not intend to use it until after the 
publication of my book, will you please return 
it? 

Chanking you, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
BEVERLEY GITHENS 
(Mrs. GLENN WarD DresBacH) 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Ed. Note: “Invincible” is in this issue on page 
16. It’s nice to have the YANKEE prizewinners 
in the money again. 


Dear Yankee: 

Ever since my college room mate Ray C. 
Young “bust into print” with his poem I have 
been tempted to renew my youth and once 
again “‘wet my pen.” Had several good short 
articles lined up but just never got around to 
type them. 

Having been inspecting bees this summer for 
the State, one real humorous situation devel- 
oped. Police wanted to arrest me while backing 
an open hive. The bees had fun. Are you 
interested? 

Sincerely, 
R. E. J. 
Deputy Apiary Inspector 
Barre, Mass. 


Ed. Note: What do you think, gentle reader? 


Dear Yankee: 

I am writing a book for the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press on “How To Make A Living in 
the Country Without Farming.” I want to 
cover in this book 30 or 40 actual ways of 
making a living such as wood working shops, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE GEORGE WRIGHT HOUSE 
(Early American) 


A watercolor by Edgar W. Jenney. Courtesy of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and Mr, L, A. Chambliss, 















The Great Big ,Wait 


A short, short story — with, for many —a long, long meaning 


By SAM 


ALL of a sudden it got so quiet in the office he 
thought he heard someone say: The main 
idea, the chief thing, is to do a job. And it 
wasn’t until he seemed to hear the sentence 
repeated again: that he realized it was run- 
ning through his own head, slowly and 
coherently at first, then faster and faster 
until the very phrase seemed to jerk him 
forward over the typewriter. 

He stood up out of his chair behind the 
desk. He picked up the sheaf of papers he was 
typing, thumbed through the pages with 
unseeing eyes and tossed the batch on the 
desk again. 

““Chair-borne soldier,’’ he said. 

Any other time it would have been funny. 
It was a favorite joke in the office, usually 
spoken with a tinge of contempt and cyn- 
icism but always good for a laugh. 

It wasn’t funny now. It wasn’t cynical. 
Norcontemptuous, either. The wholedamned 
thing seemed pretty sad. 

He went over to the open window at the 
far side of the room. The office was empty. 
Everybody was out in front of the Big House 
accepting coffee and doughnuts from the 
Red Cross girls who came around every 
Saturday afternoon. 

Outside it was cold and raw, It was an 
overcast, somber day, and from the window 
he could see the way the earth was held tight 
in winter’s clutches. The grass was brown 
and snow patches were here and there, and 
the trees seemed stark and frozen, seemed 
waiting for the warmth to seep into their 
roots. Waiting. 

That word, buried in his mind, came out 
again. Now it began to grow as large as the 
trees, as large as the horizon. It began to 
shimmer in huge letters on the frozen grass 
and rise up like vapor into the gray sky and 
now it seemed to hang on to the plane that 
moved swiftly across the sky. Waiting. Like 
a tow target. 

He shook his head. From the window he 
could see the path that circled for about a 
quarter of a mile beside the hedgerows and 
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led into the rear camp area. At 8:15 every 
morning he could see himself walking up 
that path to the office. At 11:30 he could 
see himself returning down that path for 
chow. At 12:45 he would be coming to the 
office again. At 5:30 every evening he would 
be on his way back to camp again. 

How long had he been doing it this way? 
Quickly he tried to remember the beginning. 
Three years? No. Three and a half. God. 
Forty-two months overseas of the same 
thing, the same way, the same words, the 
same chair, the same desk, every day in 
every way, the same thing every day, every- 
thing the same. 

Way back there, before the beginning here 
began, there had been an anticipation, a 
newness, but it had all settled into the wait- 
ing. The waiting sneaked into you at first. 
Then, periodically, it curdled your blood 
and energy, growing always stronger and 
more vicious. Everybody waited. The whole 
damned army waited. Those in combat 
waited with anticipation, and uncertainty 
which was the worst thing of all. Those 
behind desks waited in heavy boredom of 
sameness and exactness, even after the war 
was over. 

Little things came to his mind now. He 
remembered the few times career gunners 
and pilots came into the office — how it 
seemed to him that they brought with them 
a fresh cool wind. He remembered, in the 
dark night walking down the path back to 
camp after working late, how he could feel 
the men who had fought and been killed on 
this ground, over which he now still moved 
in safety and comfort to accomplish the 
main idea, the chief thing, to do a job. 

A quick sense of guilt touched him. 

“What the hell am I talking about?” he 
said out loud. “Other guys out there would 
given anything to have been in my shoes.” 
He knew this was true and yet it was no real 
comfort. There was, rather, a feeling of 
helplessness and smallness and insignificance, 
the same feeling he had had coming over on 
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the boat. There was one evening he remem- 
bered, with the sun going down, dragging 
its palette of colors across the sky, across the 
rolling ocean, across the great distances of 
sky and water, which had made him feel 
small and helpless before such vastness. 
Now it was the same feeling, the same help- 
lessness even in the face of the job where 
he’d do the most good, where if he didn’t do 
it someone else would, where your job and 
his job and the other guy’s job added up to 
one big team, where the main idea, the chief 
thing was to do a job, whether it was getting 
the boys over—or getting them home 
again. 

He glanced around the room. He saw the 
old battleline map of the Western Front 
over by the window. To the left of the thread 
marking the battleline were the Allies. To 
the right, the enemy — the enemy he had 
never really seen, the enemy he had learned 
to hate from others, not as he had learned to 
hate the waiting. That cold thread of battle- 
line represented warm blood and cold blood 
and blood that had run out. And thinking of 
it this way he began to feel the smallness of 
himself again, the smallness of his own 
personal waiting. 

He spun around as the door opened and 
Major Markham, the section chief, came in. 
Che major looked at him, said nothing. He 





watched the major go into his office and shut 
the door. 

He stood beside his desk. He looked down 
at the papers on his desk, at his typewriter, 
around the room again, now at the hanging 
calendar on the bulletin board. He 
over to the calendar. 

January 1946. He picked up January, 
looked at February, then at March and April 
and May. 

He did not hear the major’s door open, 
did not know he was watching until he 
heard the major say slowly and evenly: 
“One helluva lot of months there.” 

Without turning he answered: “Yes sir. 
One whole helluva goddamn lot of months.” 


went 


In the room there was a deep silence for a 
few moments. Then the major spoke slowly 
and evenly again: “The great big wait,” he 
said. Nothing more. 

He did not move until he heard the ma- 


jor’s door shut. Then he turned, went back 


to his desk and sat down before the type- 
writer. He would finish these reports first 
because they were important. Then he 
would tell the major, as he had every Saturday 
afternoon for as long as he could remember, 
that he was going to the Big House for coffee 
and doughnuts from the Red Cross, and that 
he would be gone only 15 minutes. 
No more than 15 minutes. 


HOMEMADE DOUGHNUTS 
By EDNA ALLEN PATCH 


IHESE crisp, winter days always make me think of home-made doughnuts. How long 
since you've made any? Perhaps this winter, with the fat shortage, isn’t the right time. 
But, if you can find time for frying, do try it. There was never a man born (or I never 


heard of him) who wouldn't eat two or even three — if he could get ‘em - 


breakfast coffee 


- with his 


Here is the recipe that my mother copied from her cook book and gave me when I 


was married. 


1 cup sugar 


(or 4% cup sugar and % cup Karo) 


2 eggs 
1 or 2 tbspns. melted fat 
1 cup sour milk 


3 or 4 cups flour 

1 teaspn. salt . 
1 teaspn. soda 

1 teaspn. nutmeg 

2 teaspn. baking powder 


Beat eggs and stir in sugar. Add melted fat and mix well, then add sour milk. (If you 
haven't any, milk can be soured by putting 2 tbspns. vinegar in 1 cup of milk and letting 
it set a few minutes to curdle.) Blend in 2 cups of flour, sifted with other dry ingredients, 


then add rest of flour slowly — you may not need it all - 


to \ in. thickness, cut and fry. 


to make a soft dough. Roll 


And I'll confess, I always perk some coffee while they are frying and when done, sit 
right down and eat a few, then and there. They are never any better. However, popping 
them into a moderate oven for a few minutes will restore them to almost fresh-made 


goodness. Warning 


if you want any for Dad's breakfast, you'd better hide ‘em before 


the kids get home from the movies. Well, yes, of course, they do have to eat something, 
so perhaps you could secrete just a few for Pappy. I'm going to make raised doughnuts 
soon. Want my recipe? 
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Smart Yank: Franklin Safford of Keene, N. H. 


The advent of peace finds The Harness Horse World in a state of robust health. Old timers are 
amazed and the host of new enthusiasts are delighted with the fine brand of racing, the attractive 
new and improved tracks and grandstands and with the fat purses offered horsemen. Proof that 
the public is taking to the sport in a big way is indicated by the fact that for 70 days of racing 
up to September 1 at Roosevelt Raceway, L. I., the average paid attendance was 8,722 and 
average nightly mutual handle was $298,706. Until recently horsemen were racing for purses of 
$50 to $100. At Roosevelt raceway the minimum purse is $600 and at Rochester Fair the purses 
averaged $750. A New Hampshire man and Derry Driving Club member, Franklin Safford of 





Keene, leads the drivers at Roosevelt Raceway in money up to September 1. His stable has 


netted $26,100 in purses at that one track. 


Some of the Yankee Pioneers 


in industry who made possible our present 
large scale production methods are: Eli Whit- 
ney who invented the cotton gin in 1792. He 
never made a cent from his invention but died 
rich through firearms manufacture. Eli Terry 
at Plymouth, Connecticut, in 1807 began mak- 
ing wooden clocks by machinery — reducing 
the price of wooden movements from $25.00 
to $5.00. In 1840, Chauncy Jerome, one of 


lerry’s old workmen, invented the cheap 30- 
hour brass clock which sold for fifty cents. In 
1848, Aaron Dennison of Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, began the manufacture of watches. 
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Anvil Gossip by Hammerslug in Derry, N. H., News. 


Blanchard in Massachusetts with a gun stock 
lathe, Frederick Howe, and Stone, and Law- 
rence in Vermont with the turret lathe, Holl 
with his drop hammer at Harper’s Ferry, 
Spencer in Connecticut with an automatic 
screw machine were developing new tools 
and methods. In 1846 Elias Howe invented the 
sewing machine. By 1860 America was ready 
to build machinery for all the heavy industries, 
steel mills, lumber mills, cotton gins, chemical 
industries and others. Cyrus McCormick’s 
reaper had perhaps an even greater effect on 
agriculture than did Whitney’s, enabling one 
quarter of our population to feed the other 
three quarters today. 
JosepH Wiiw1AM Ror 








The above picture is called ‘‘Fishing Boats in§Winter” and was painted by George Yater of Provincetown 
Mass. The boats, nesting here behind the sheltering elbow of Cape Cod from the winter's storms, don’t stay 
in for long. For there is money to be made in fish today. The little boats bespeak of the adventure and romance of 
the sea — grim reminders of the tragedies not uncommon among their kind. As late as November 16th last, we 
remember seeing an account of the Santa Ana, a 41-foot trawler, out of Boston for haddock — blown up by a 
wintry gale on Peaked Hill Bars off Provincetown. 

The little trawler had lost her engines — and spent the night being blown back and forth between Thacher’ s 
and the Cape — at the mercy of the seas. In the morning, as Capt. Steve Tarantino saw all hope was gone, he 
went over the side with three of his crew and maneuvered them through the surf to safety. But, two others, waiting 
for his return, had been claimed by the sea before he could get back. 
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THE GREAT TORNADO of May 30, 1879, 
at Saline County, Kansas 
As reported by Lieut. FINLEY, 
U. S. Signal Service 


Two strangers passing by at the time of 
the storm stopped at the barns to seek shelter. 
One of them was repeatedly dashed to the 
ground and rolled about until death came to 
release him from his sufferings. The other 
took refuge in a straw-stack which was 
turned over upon him, and then finally scat- 
tered in every direction. When completely 
left to the mercy of the elements he was lifted 
in the air, how high he did not know, but 
while above the ground he came in contact 
with the tail or mane of a horse, which he 
grasped, but was finally separated from, 
coming down to the earth, with hat in one 
hand and hair in the other. 

A light, two-horse wagon, with one horse 
attached, the other being killed by flying 
débris, was observed at a height about 100 
feet in the air. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE of Lisbon, 
November 1, 1775 


As told by L. Hartwic 


Many of those who were not crushed or 
disabled by the falling buildings fled to the 
lagus, vainly hoping that they might find 
there the safety which they had lost on land. 
For, soon after the shock, the sea also came 
rushing in like a torrent, though against 
wind and tide, and rising in an enormous 
wave, overflowed its banks, devouring all it 
met on its destructive path. Many large ves- 
sels sank at once; others, torn from their 
anchors, disappeared in the vortex, or, strik- 
ing against each other, were shattered to 
pieces. A fine new stone quay, where about 
three thousand persons had assembled for 
safety, slipped into the river, and every one 
was lost; nor did so much as a single body 
appear afterwards. 


WASH DAY 


From an old letter in an 1828 YANKEE 


1778 


In this country there is a general wash 
every Monday morning; that Monday is 
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THE HORSE’S and Other True Tales 


therefore washing day in America and a day 
on which we never like to see company be- 
cause of what we call our pickup dinners. 
The people of France never heard of our 
extravagance in this behalf. They wash but 
every six months; we every week, and the 
Dutch every day. 


RATE OF PAY 
From the same source 
Common labourers have four dollars a 
day, while ministers have but a dollar and 
washerwomen as much 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
By the Rev. Tuomas Satru of Portland, c. 


Portland was planted by a few fishermen, 


1780 


beset by savages for half a century, burnt by 
a British scoundrel, wrecked over and over 
again by the philosophy of Mr. Jefferson 
yet still continues to flourish as one of the 
prettiest and healthiest dwelling places on 
earth. 





YANKEE again resumes 

publication says the Writer's Journal, and 
pays 1 to 2 cents a word for prose, 3 to 5 
cents a word for verse, and $3.00 to $5.00 
for photographs. Try us on short fiction. 


Two mausoleums 
worth visiting the next time you are in Ver- 


mont: Morrell’s at Stratford, and the one at 
Cottinsville, near Rutland. 











View taken from in front of Wilber’s market in Keene, N. H., by Clifford Wilber’s father during the blizzard 


of March, 1888. Loaned by Mr. Wallace Mason, President of the Keene National Bank which stands one 
or two doors this way. 


Just Among Ourselves 


IN AN imaginary anthology of verse that we 
compile solely for our own pleasure (a blaz- 
ing hearth, a winter’s night, brier glowing, 
the old easy chair — that’s the setting for it), 
Mr. Charles G. Wilson’s (Kingfield, Maine) 
“Tsland Ball’? marches number one in the 
section devoted to Day Dreams, Whimsies, 
Leprechauns. Here it is: 
ISLAND BALL 
The sea was dressed in azure, 
The sunset was in red, 
The island was a duchess 
With a lighthouse on her head. 
The pale stars danced a polka 
To the wind’s soft roundelay, 
And the fisherfleet like mackerel 
Skipped across the bay. 


rhe sunset courtsied, rested, 
The sea slipped off to bed, 

But the duchess sat till morning 
With a lighthouse on her head. 





Schools in New England 


are to be found on almost every hilltop. One 
we hadn’t noticed before and don’t know 
anything about, but in which some may be 
interested, is called Meredith Country School 
at Meredith, N. H. It was founded on the 
“philosophy of the youth hostel movement 
— simple cooperative living in which learn- 
ing becomes an adventure.” Boys and girls 
through to college. Tuition — $690. In con- 
nection with the school, an 8-week camp is 
held in the summer of which one week is 
spent “hosteling’’ around New England 
tuition $195. Write to Mr. Donald Irish at 
the school for details. 

Peterborough, N. H., will have a summer 
branch of The School for Advanced For- 
eign Studies of Washington, D. C., if Foster 
Stearns of Hancock, N. H., is to be believed 

and we think he is. Five of twenty-five 
thousand dollars has been subscribed as we 
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go to press — that students may be prepared 
here for government or business careers 


abroad. 


Square, round or contra dancing 

is more popular than ever this winter. Ralph 

Page, for example, one of the popular “‘call- 

ers’”’ tells us his schedule is like this: 

Mondays: Sargent College and Fitchburg, 
Mass 

Tuesdays: YWCA, Boston, Mass. 

Wednesdays: Putney School, Vermont 

Thursdays (1st and 3rd): Belmont, Mass. 

2nd and 4th): Symonds School, West Keene, 
N. H. 

Fridays (alternate): Walpole and Keene, N. H. 

Saturdays (alternate): Peterborough, N. H., 

and Worcester, Mass. 


Donald Chambers, a popular New York 
caller, is at the West Side YMCA on West 
63rd Street on Wednesdays and at the Janet 
Roper Club on Thursdays. He may be 
reached at 226 West Maple Ave., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Gene Gowing, another busy caller, is at 
the Hotel Bristol, New York — as is William 
Cairns. 


New England is Advertising 


Appropriations of public funds for recrea- 
tional and industrial promotion by the New 
England states, for the current fiscal year, 
stated the New England Council, will amount 
to $870,911 —or the equivalent of 10.3 
cents per capita in terms of New England’s 
1940 population. If there be added to this 
total the $140,000 currently being spent by 
the railroads, the more than $1,000,000 total 
probably isn’t much greater than other funds 
also being spent by various regional organi- 
zations, private campaigns, etc. “Never be- 
fore has so much money been put into selling 
New England to the nation.” 

New Hampshire Hotel Association men, 
John C. Pércival, 2nd, President, recently 
gave Governor Dale of New Hampshire 
$5,000 as their part of a bargain whereby the 
state would add $20,000 to their contribu- 
tion for a New York Information Bureau. 

Vermont, anxious to preserve the beauty 
of its scenery, under the leadership of Horace 
Brown, Chairman of the Vermont Associa- 
tion for Billboard Restrictions, announces 
that if the town meetings of 1946 are as suc- 
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cessful as those of 1945 big commercial signs 
marring the countryside will be something 
of the past. 


Accommodations for skiers 


in New England, New York, and Canada 
were for the most part gobbled up by ad- 
vance reservations this year. We don’t know 
what to suggest to those looking now 
except to keep writing your favorite place as 
there are always last minute cancellations 
and there are usually “friends around 
the corner’’ who will take you in. It is well 
to remember that weekdays aren’t nearly as 
crowded as the weekends and the trails 
and slopes are more open too. 
For those who haven’t been before try 


Srowe, VERMON1 
The Lodge 
Hob Nob 
Green Mountain Inn 
The Fountain 
and any of the half dozen others 
MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
Worthy Inn 
and any of three or four others 


FRANCONIA, New HaAmpsuHirt 
Lovett’s Inn (near Tramway 
Hans Thorner’s 

Nortu Conway, New Hampsuiri 
Eastern Slopes Inn 

and any of 25 or more others 

Jarrrey, New Hampsuirt 
Shattuck’s Inn 
The Ark 
Monadnock Hotel 

Hancock, New Hampsuirt 
John Hancock House 

Netson, New Hampsuirt 
Tolman’s Farm 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Williams Inn 


Better still, write to all of the following for 
complete lists of where to go and where to 
stay: Everett Greaton, State House, Augusta, 
Maine; H. R. Chadwick, State House 
Montpelier, Vt.; Donald Tuttle, State Office 
Building, Concord, N. H. 


Election stories 


we imagine, go on forever, but we have al- 
ways liked that told by Judge McClelland of 
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the night in Searsport, Maine when Cleve- 
land was elected over Blaine (Rep.). 

The local Democrats organised a parade 
and placed one of their number at the head 
of it on a very skittish horse he had never 
ridden before. ° 

The parade went up over the hill and 
down through Main Street and then down a 
steep hill where others had arranged bonfires. 

As the leader on the horse came down this 
hill, the hooting and clatter of the celebrators 
caused the animal to bolt and its rider landed 
in a large barberry bush. He was rescued 
after a bit — much the worse for his expe- 
rience. He looked at his rescuersor a mo- 
ment or two and then was heard to say: 

“T wish to . that Cleveland had never 
been elected.” 


Looking through this month’ s grab bag, 


we find the following ‘“‘free grabs’ which 
may be of interest to you: 
For boat lovers 


a free pamphlet listing 
all sorts of craft for sale, swop, or wanted. 
Write “Boat Trader,” Box 28, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Free catalog on Old Ship Lamps 

write Parker Whelan Co., 827 14th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





For Civic-Minded Voters —a 15¢ book- 
let, called “The County Manager Plan.” 
Send to National Municipal League, John 
G. Winant, President, 299 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

For Record Fans — $3.00 a year, 25¢ a 
copy, “The Record Changer,” Fairfax, Va. 
October issue, page 16, reveals an offer of 
$5.00 for “‘Lazy Day” by Bing Crosby. Also 

free — get on the mailing list of Asch 
Records, 117 West 46th St., New York, 
N. Y. — unusual listings. 

For Small Business — free — the 24-page 
booklet called “The Cornelius Job Credit 
Tax Plan.” Send to R. T. Cornelius, 1621 
E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The first steamer 


was a New Hampshire boat, according to 
“Samuel Morey, the Edison of his Day,” a 
new book just out by the venerable George 
Carter — printed by the Rumford Press. 
Those who know, like the editor of the 
Franklin, N. H., Journal Transcript, say this 
book belongs in the private library of every 
New Hampshire citizen. The author proba- 
bly knows more about New Hampshire 
industry than any man alive. 
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The Cooperatives Get Together 






By Damon Ripley 


AFTER eight long years, the 2nd Sunday 
after Epiphany 1945 witnessed a cherished 
dream come true. The assembled delegates 
of the “ECL” (Eastern Cooperative League) 


and the “ECW” (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesalers) voted power to an organizing 
committee of 15 directors to form the 
Eastern Cooperative Association, + Incor- 
porated which would take over the functions 
of both ECL and ECW. The new ECA, Inc. 
will have as members hundreds of coopera- 
tive organizations some as far south as 
Washington, D. C., others far north in New 
England under an as yet to be clarified 
method of voting wherein each one of its 
6 Districts can qualify directors from their 
respective regions. 

Some consideration also was given at this 
Annual Meeting to the thorny question of 
distribution of what many know as the 
“marginal spread” in taxable dividends on 
stock as against rebate to cooperative users 
which is nontaxable and which has been 
the method used for the most part in the 
past. In spite of the criticism quite generally 
levelled at the Cooperative Movement by 
the NTEA and others to the effect that the 
nontaxable distribution method placed a 
burden on the rest of society — and thus in 
general weakened the standing of coopera- 
tives — we heard little enthusiasm for the 
taxable dividends argument. 

Although we didn’t have a chance to hear 
all of the discussions from the floor or to 
meet hardly any of the many interesting 
and valuable people at this meeting, we 
rather gathered that (Miss) Judge Kenyon 
of New York City and F. A. McCord of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., held the legal technicalities 
of the merger and of other things well in 
hand, that Hugh Wolf of New England and 
William Blaisdell of Washington, who pre- 
sided respectively over the ECL and ECW 
delegates, served admirably well, that Rob- 
ert Wood of Washington would have invalu- 
able advice for the new organizing board 
when the question of voting procedure in 
ECA, Inc., reached formulating time and 
that anyone interested in an investment in 
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preferred stock in this cooperative movement 
should write to Jacob Baker, Business Con- 
sultant, Hotel Chelsea, New York City, a 
member of President Roosevelt’s Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Cooperative Enterprise 
in Europe, and former director of the CIO, 
though no with that 
organization. 

We looked around carefully for a Com- 
munistic Left in the hall, pink neckties and 
other paraphernalia by which this coopera- 
tive movement is supposed, in some quarters, 


longer connected 


to have been damned in bygone years, but 
all we could find was a Preface by Henry A. 
Wallace to what seems to be a most inter- 
esting booklet put out by the International 
Labor Office called ‘“‘The 
Movement in the Americas,” 
Montreal in 1942. 

We put one question to our guide which 


Cooperative 
published in 


didn’t get a direct answer — namely, who 
pays the bills when a cooperative loses 
money instead of making it? We felt certain 
it would be a tough job getting cooperative 
users to consent to any such responsibility 

which, after all, private enterprise owners 
and management must assume. Cooperatives 
will be faced eventually, when their mem- 
bers find their pocketbooks shrinking, with 
the same deflation forces that have been the 
basis of private enterprise and capital buga- 
boos since the year One. Furthermore we 
Can see no good reason why one section of 
our economy such as the cooperative sec tion 
should 
rates and freedom from taxation that the 


receive especially low borrowing 
rest of us do not receive. However, these 
things are not exactly in our province and 
we are no doubt just plain ignorant and 
we'll go along for now with the 
conclusion than many a consumer would 
benefit materially by looking into this co- 
operative movement in his home town 

if he feels as we do that the prices and 


anyway 


quality of many items now on sale through 
Write 
League, 47 


regular channels are unjustifiable. 
to the Eastern Cooperative 
Farnsworth Street, Boston, Mass., for de- 


tails, 
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Job Exchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 
this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 
bility except that of forwarding the an- 
swers. Rate 5¢ a word. No charge to 

_ Veterans. | 

















Versatile 
widower. 


bachelor wishes to contact 6-ft. bachelor 
Hairbrush-disciplined and horseback-raised. 
Own, manage home estate. Broad-minded, well read, 
lover of good music. Stock, poultry, geese, greenhouses, 
saddle horses. (One person only.) In swop, fine house- 
keeper, caretaker, plain cook, etc. No loafers need 
reply. A-1 references. Average wages for good treat- 
ment. (Vt.) JJ900 

Need typing done 
(N. J.) JJ901 

Wish to care for cripple, semi-invalid, young, middle- 
aged or elce rly gentleman who is headed South or West 
for winter. Good wages plus maintenance. A-1 refer- 
ences. (Vt.) JJ902 

Would love to manage a place in the country serving 
summer or other season boarders with plain self-cooked 
New England grub like griddle cakes and sausage, pie, 
baked beans, ham and eggs, hot biscuits, and honey, 
broiled seafood, etc. that ‘‘tastes like more.’’ Who wants 
me? JD800 (IIL) 

Wanted: Pleasant, willing, healthy girl to assist with 
housework and care of children, ages 1, 7. No cooking. 
Liberal time off. Own comfortable room. Suburb of 
Boston. No experience necessary. $50 a month. JD801. 

Will the subscriber from Putney, Vermont, who 
answered one of the following ads, please send his name 
along, so the swopper can get in touch with him: 
JAu801, JO801 or 804. 

Vermont caretaker wishes to transfer to the Monad- 
nock Region. Have years of experience, am settled, 
industrious worker. JD802. 

Doctor's family, three children, needs cook and 
downstairs worker. Other help employed. Salary ar- 
ranged. JD803 (Mass.) 

Wanted: housekeeper-companion. Massachusetts. 
Work hard, wages low. House old and inconvenient; 
employer (woman) old and persnickety. Garden OK. 
JN800. 

To the Retired Business MAN: Do you find time 
hanging heavily on your hands? Would you like to be 
affiliated in a dignified and mildly remunerative way 
with a nationally known forty-year-old organization, to 
which you could devote as muc > or as little time as you 
wished? Write for details. JN&( 


Remuneration in new books. 


Letters 


(Continued from page 7) 


general stores, iron shops, antique stores, tourist 
homes, etc. 

I wonder if you could give me the names of 
than 
It does not have to be a one man or one 


anyone making a living in lines other 
these. 
family proposition. I am particularly interested 
in any unusual ways that people make a living 
that is, a satisfactory living. 
Any advice or information will be grateft lly 
received, 
Sincerely yours, 
Haypn S. Pearson 
50 Hinckley Road 
Waban 68, Mass. 


Ed. Note: 
Our own interest just now: 
living in the country?! 


Is anyone making a 


Dear Yankee: 

When my copy arrived I was completely 
disappointed both in its size and contents. The 
size I could account for with the paper shortage 
and mailing difficulties. The contents, however, 
did not seem to belong to the type of magazine 
the name implies. 

It seems to me that with the renewal ol 
activities a fine opportunity was lost in not 
making your magazine an intimate, homey, 
and rhildly gossipy medium for the pleasure 
and edification of nostalgic New Englanders. 
True, the Swoppers’ Columns is intriguing but 
the major portion of the reading matter offers 
nothing to the exiles from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and the 
States. 

I am not a New Englander but I love each of 
the six states. I like to read about the “‘doings”’ 
in the little towns and big cities; how deep the 
snow was in Fryeburg; what the New England 
Council is planning; what the summer places 
plan to do about next summer. I could keep up 
ad infinitum but I would just add one thing; 
give us the news of New England so that for the 
moment, while reading, we will be transported 
to a familiar and beloved spot. 

Yours very truly, 
F. W. L. D., New York City 


other glorious New England 


Dear Yankee: 
issues that 
from. straight 


I have last few 
you veering 
New England news —such as you 
carry in the old days. Unusual 
which do not make our local dailies — yes 
you should pick up these when you can from 
the weeklies — but please continue to leave off 
your Jonathan cloak. Let’s not go back to the 
old sectionalism. YANKEE should be of interest 
to every American as a New England institu- 
tion to which all may look for a friendly 
reception, good reading, clear thinking, and 
new ideas. 


noticed in your 


have been away 
used to 


news items 


Respectfully yours, 
J. B., Hingham, Mass. 


Dear Yankee: 

Am just back from 3% years with the Marine 
Corps and although I didn’t think it possible 
I am again anxious to g¢gt back into the pub- 
lishing business. Got anything to sell or rent — 
such as a publication, mailing lists, books, etc.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
A. O., Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Can anyone help this man out? 
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cents. 
box number, and your answer wi 


My wish —a pitcher from each state. What may I 
send you? (Me.) J900 

Who has a Delta motor driven (preferred) to swop 
fora 34% x 4\% Graflex =~ with a fine high grade 
lens and full equipment? (N. 

Has anyone a Lore lh oly who can tell exactly how 
old Pot Liquor or Pot Likker was made? It made the 
grandest soups and I think it was always simmering on 
the stove. What Yepetatle juices were put in and what 
not put in, etc.? (Mass.) J902 

Snowshoes, best condition, man’s and woman's; also 
skates, shoes attached, sizes 10 and 6, to swop for war 
stamps, bond, fishing tackle or what-have-you? (Vt.) 


I have a 41 repeater rifle, cowboy hat size 7, 2 mantel 
clocks, 1 reading glass, small E-motor, 1 bundle of 
clothes, ladies of gay nineties, 2-10 gallon chick water 
fountains. What will you send me in swop for any of 
these articles? (N. H.) J904 

80 salts and peppers, mostly old, crystal, cut glass, 
porcelain; few pairs, mostly odd, to swop for guns, 
sporting goods. (Conn.) J905 

Mrs. F.M.M. tells us she swapped a box of oranges 
(when she lived in Florida) for a coon cat. The cat was 
- ay satisfactory, and she was told the oranges were 
aiso. 

Will swop: 24 books — Vermont Beautiful, The Eg 
and I, Dunnybrook, Bradeshaws of Harniss, etc. (senc 
for list), a prewar unused black leather ketbook, 
iron dog doorstop, picture buttons, stuffed dog, dolls, 
ay modern figurines for what have you? (Mass.) 

) 


Tuxedo suit size 38 for swop — also No. : Underwood 

typewriter. What's your offer? (N. J.) J90 
m interested in swopping letters with cate having 

hobbies — especially collecting various articles. Perhaps 
we can swop? (N. J.) J90 

Like secrets? I have an old magic book (about 1895) 
which exposed all tricks. It is a professional magician’s 
book, binding worn. Will swop for four new vi Nylon 
stockings, size 10, or what have you? (N 909 

Will you swop something of equal bomeas sf a four 
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The Original YANKEE Sworraas COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 
© answer an ad, enclose a plain stamped envelope for forwarding addressed to the 

ift 1 be forwarded. We 
om - Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the postal regulations and will 
e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 






o not divulge the names of swop- 


passenger ‘“‘Station Wagon" style, one horse vehicle? 
Leather curtained driver's seat. Glass enclosed cab with 
facing seats. (Makes room for six or eight youngsters!) 
Almost perfect condition; leather upholstery, silk dust 
curtains, candle lamps each side, speaking tube to 
driver's seat. Has carried Spaniards thru streets of 
Madrid and lovers around Boston Common. Am inter 
ested in useable antiques. (Mass.) J910 

Will swop: Antique boot jack, butter paddle and 
mold, “The Hangman” 1845 stamped burlap rug 
patterns, hooked mats and chair seats. What do you 
offer? (Mass.) J911 

For swop: Books or courses on auctioneering. What 
do you want? D800 (N. J.) 

or a good automatic shotgun, | will part with 
Harvard Eiassics, 51 volumes, like new. D801 (N. H.) 

Wanted: Farm or camp with or without buildings 
(north of Boston). Any bites? D802 (Mass.) 

I will swop the complete works of Balzac, 36 volumes, 
for a 22 automatic pistol. D803 (N. H.) 

Will swop coins, stamps, books, relics, for old ciga- 
rette, tobacco, trade, advertising, playing cards, old 
catalogues, old baseball, football guides, antiques 
D (N. Y.) 

I'll swop any picture or article of goats, for anything 
you want. D806 (Mass.) 

Have 100 books of fiction for old RR timetables, 
cents, stamps, dime novels or Currier & Ives prints 
D807 (N. ¥ ) 

My swop is a Rand electric shaver used but a few 
months; a Diston 11 point hand saw used but very 
little. In swop, I want a small electric table radio. As an 
extra, I'll include hand hair clippers. D808 (Mass.) 

Needed: old tin candle moulds in good condition, 
what do you need? D809 (Conn.) 

From any part of the country, I want buttons, the 
older the better. What do you want from California? 

810 


Will swop handwoven material for handbag or recent 
fiction for certain issues of ‘‘The Weaver" magazine, 
weaving equipment or materials. D811 (Mass.) 
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Beautiful hand-knit $65 ladies suit (36); other 
garments, shoes (7) and fine dishes for swop. I want 
cocoa doormat and porch furniture. D813 (Mass.) 

Right now is the time to send us a 3¢ stamped self- 
addressed envelope for the story and fun of Yankee 
Swopper’s Parties. Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Ww wd — clear glass, eee pitcher, medium size. 
What's the swop? D815 (Vt.) 

The veteran in California writes us that he has 
received loads of view cards, with many appreciative 
and interesting letters concerning his hobby. Let’s keep 
them coming to this vet. Au815 

Have metal B flat clarinet in good condition. Want 
Boehm system flute — am open to YANKEE bargaining. 
D816 (Ohio) 

Big swop — One intercommunication system, has 10 
stations, can use 16 stations if necessary, used two 
months. Has 3000 feet of wire. Will swop for 1 speedboat 
18 feet or over with inboard motor. D817 (Calif.) 

Bucket a day water heater peerless for hand braided 
mats, Victor hand operated movie camera and tripod. 
Want machinists tools. D818 (Ohio) 

Want some made-to-order hand- oe for that special 
baby? Just tell me what! N800 (N 

Will swop small table model a small camera, 

carom board, brand new gold man’s wrist watch band, 
sattiie flat iron, make offers. N801 (Mass.) 

Heavy sterling silver hair barrettes, handsomely hand 
engraved. More beautiful than anything you've seen in 
the stores. For what have you? Must be of mailable 
size. N802 (Mass.) 

It may drive me cuckoo, but my daughter, age 6, 
wants a cuckoo clock for Christmas. A reasonably good 
timekeeper preferred. Will swop ~~! apparatus or 
equally useless (to me) item. N803 ( 

= anted: top of old Cherry drop leaf table. Center must 





be x 48” or old wide Cherry boards. Name swop or 
tag N805 (N. 

I want a camera. with swop for ladies white gabardine 
suit size 34 — a white crochet purse and top sandals 


size 6 (silver). N806 (N. 


BACK COPY SWOPS 

Have on hand, copies of YANKEE MAGAZINE 1937, 
1939, 1940 and 1941, not all complete years, but 
what do you say? (Vt.) J912 

Have copies of the OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC, 
for the year 1800 (but not complete), and would like to 
swop them, as I am moving shortly. Hurry! Hurry! 
(Me.) J913 

If you are a collector of Almanacs, you'll surely have 
a swop for three of the 1809, "10 and ‘11 vintage. Two 
published by Thomas, and one by Low. (Fla.) J914 

Anyone interested in buying or swopping back num- 
bers of YANKEE MAGAZINE, get in touch with me. 
— Jos 


re you interested in a 1912 copy of the OLD 
F ARME R'S ALMANAC? (Mass.) J916 
I have in my possession a copy of the Almanac (Old 


Farmer) dated 1827, one hundred and eighteen years 
old. Also, I have an 1850 Boston Almanac. Any interest? 
(Calif.) J917 

Would like to obtain two back numbers of YANKEE, 
one containing the article of The Old Youth's Com- 
panion days and Mr. Stephens. Also the old number 
that had an essay on The Old Kitchen Range. (R. I.) 
Jo18 

I have OLD FARMER'S ALMANACS for the 
years 1800 and on. What will you swop? (Mass.) J919 

Do you know of anyone ~~ would be interested in 
the OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC, issues of 1851, and 
up. (Not all complete years, but the copies are.) (Mass.) 
J920 

SWOPS FOR CASH 

Need more dishes, etc., ‘‘Old Abbey Ware,"’ ‘‘Al- 
pina’ and “‘English Scenery,’ ‘‘Wood's Ware,"’ to 
serve company. What have you? Gratefully give cash 
or swop. (Conn.) J921 
Swop for | cash — cuddly dolls. Write Aunt Dolly, 
(N. H.) J92 

For sale 
shawl. (Vt.) J9 

Would like : quart of Vermont Maple Syrup. Cash, 
or what would you like? (Mass.) J924 
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bl po silk and wool double, cashmere 


Old America in a Young World 
(Continued from Cover IT) 


altered with equal force. Fifty years ago, as 
the long bright Victorian Age was closing, 
most children of Western civilization be- 
lieved that their main ideas and convictions 
would last for centuries. But today we hold a 
set of fresh convictions which few Europeans 
or Americans of 1895 would have accepted 
without protest. 

First, we have come to believe in some 
degree of political integration for mankind, 
through the establishment of an effective 
world organization with police powers. 

Second, we have come to understand that 
the old “racial” distinctions based upon 
color, degrees of cultural development, and 
differences of philosophic outlook, are un- 
tenable. 

Third, the future of mankind belongs to 
India and China, Africa, the mixed peoples 
of Latin-America, and the Pacific Islanders, 
no less than to the white folk of Western 
European stock. 

Fourth, we are arriving at a faith which 
sweeps the Malthusian belief that 
population must always stand partly sub- 
merged in poverty, the old eleemosynary 
idea that “the poor are always with us.” 
The cornucopia is there; science and tech- 
nology have provided it; the frail hands of 
man must learn to tilt it accurately — not 
for the Western world alone, but for Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. 

Fifth, old conceptions of time and distance, 
with all they imply, have vanished forever. 

Sixth, we are learning that the advances 
toward a greater world unity are achieved 
through the blunting of nationalism. 

In the past, as everybody knows, war and 
postwar eras have shown a sad contrast. War 
seems naturally to evoke enthusiasm, ideal- 
ism, and energetic innovation. Any post- 
bellum period seems naturally a time of 
lassitude, disillusionment, and cynical bick- 
ering. After the American Revolution the 
young nation almost fell to pieces; after the 
Civil War we had the corrupt, materialistic, 
and brutal Reconstruction period; after the 
First World War reaction seemed in the 
saddle. How can we be sure that no similar 
relapse will occur again? We cannot; but 
we can be on our guard against it. Just as this 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Classified 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00. All swops for cash ap- 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 














KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. Natural color 
only; wholesale and retail. Dorotuy Howe, Pawlet, Vt. 
WE PAY HIGH prices for fine antique hiboys, bureaus, 
and chests. Also want early flintlock arms and Colt and 
other cap and ball revolvers. Describe fully and address: 


KIMBALL ARMS CompPpaNy, Woburn, Mass. (A Yankee 
Firm.) 

“THE GUEST OF THE QUAINT.” Six chapters 
(Glass, Prints, Wallpapers, Bandboxes, Silhouettes, 


Valentines) reprinted in individual booklets; any four, 
st .00. ViRGINIA Roste, 2110 Fowler Street, Fort Myers, 
Fla. 

WATCHES WANTED Broken or usable — all 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. Lowe's, Holland Build- 
ing, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

GAIN Financial Independence. *‘ Security Acres,’’ sen- 
sational new book, tells how to create a fine income in 
your own backyard city lot or five-acre plot. Not one, 
but scores of ways to make money out of doors. Send $1 
bill today. Your money back if not satisfied. Free, 
**Money Grows on Trees,’’ with each order. LIGHTNING 
Speep Mrs. Co., P. O. Box 115-Xe, Streator, Ill. 
POPULAR $1.00 STATIONERY Name, 
printed. Samples! Honesty Press, Putney, Vt. 
A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of America, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations by cartographer Ernest DuDLEY 
Cuase, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 

SONG POEMS WANTED to be set to music. Send 
poem for immediate consideration. Five Star Music 
MASTERS, 715 Beacon Building, Boston on 8, M Mass. 


address 


WANTED: OLD pistols, powder horns, por powder flasks 
and Indian relics. Describe fully and state ey 
CHESTER WILLIAMS, 209 Expense Street, Rome, ! 





MAINE BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY. Both New and 
Old, quantities of them, including scarce and out-of- 
print titles. Also, books on New England. First Editions, 
Genealogies, and Americana. Old books located and re- 
ported on without expense. A. J. Huston, BOOKSELLER, 
92 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 








WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
WAKE Rosin Farm, Home, Pa. 
CACTUS — 10 assorted, unusual, hardy, $1.00. 20 


assorted dish garden plants and miniature trees, $2.00. 
Cash or maple sugar. Coover's, Orlando, Fla. 


FINE-SCREENED loamy peat humus, excellent for 
lawns, gardens, ferns, azaleas, camellias, etc. Acid PH 
4-8. Some nitrogen. $1.00 per 2-bushel bag. No order 
accepted for less than 5 bags. Cash, please. HAASE 
Bros., 116 S. Jefferson Street, Peoria, Il. 
EVERGREEN — Seedlings — transplants for forestry, 
windbreaks, ornamentals. Gladiolus. Hardy perennials. 
Let us place your name on our 1946 mailing list. RAN- 
som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








FOR SALE: New Dupont, Plum and other varieties of 
African Violets. 60-year-old Crab or Christmas Cactus. 
Russell and English Hybrid Lupine seed. Tus JARRETT 
GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 








INDIAN RELICS, coins, mine -rals, glassware. Catalog, 
5¢. SISTERSHOP, Northbranc h 3, Kansas. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 6 x 7 white sheets, 
100 envelopes. $1.00 post paid. Other combinations. 
Free samples. Exce.sior Press, Shelburne, Vt. 

TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit the sly furbearers. 
Free illustrated circular. Q. Buncu, Welch, Minn. 


MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 84 x 11, $2.50. Excellent 


workmanship. LEM’'S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 
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PIGEONS, IDEAL HOBBY. 
ers $2.50 pair; 6 pairs $12. 
Illinois. 

WANTED TO BUY: Horse head hitching posts. — 
WituaM R. LaNpsserc, Goerkes Corners, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 


“VARIOUS OPPORTUNITY Catalog.” 


Bargains! Genuine Hom- 
Morris Farm, Batavia, 





Nationally 
advertised. Opportunities galore. Copy 10¢. None free. 
— Post Orrice Box 1735, San Diego, California. 


CAN YOU ACCOMMODATE SKIERS? If you run an 
inn or boarding house or have a spare room to rent, 
you'll do well to advertise in YANKEE. Everybody's 
writing us for information on where to stay for their 
winter weekends and vacations. Send your copy to 
Dublin by the 15th of the month, please! 


FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS I want a copy of the 
steel engraving called ‘‘ Merrymaking in England.”’ If 
you have one do write me. LJB, 88 Bellevue Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR SALE: W alnut salt and pe pper_ shakers and list, 
35¢ postpaid. OLp Curiosity Suop, 117 South Johnson 
Street, Bluffton, Ind. 














ONE HUNDRED twenty- eight pas page e completely illus- 
trated instruction book. Chock full of ideas and projects 
in all plastics now given with Kosto Plasti-Kit Number 
Three. Postpaid $5.00 in U. S. This kit contains Lucite, 
Catalin, Dyes, Cements, Polishing Materials. No wait- 
ing. Kosto Piasti-Kits, Dept. Y3, 3263 M Street, 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 








Sunny Knoll Handicraft Shop 
65 Water Street 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We feature many handmade gifts, from 
handwrought pewter and ceramic jewelry 
to baby gifts and aprons. We also carry 
crystal and china though stocks are lim- 
ited now. Children’s books and greeting 
cards are always on hand. Come in and 
browse. And please mention Yankee! 
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INVINCIBLE 
By BeverLy GITHENS 
There is some power that flames within a 
tree 
As though it were a human thing to yearn 
For a victorious immortality. 
Against approaching winter it will turn 
Its deep resources, seeking to oppose 
Destruction with proud banners waving 
high: 
It flaunts a splendid ensign, gold and rose, 
Beneath the wide immensity of sky 
Which watches this recurrent battle-fire. 
Confronting the primeval might of frost, 
Silent, insidious; the tree’s desire 
Hurls passionate glories that cannot be lost 
As long as in one watching heart there sings 
Some paean for all gallant living things. 


MASSACHUSETTS COAST 
By Mercy E. BAKER 


Blossom time in dune land: 
Shadbush tall and white, 

Sheds its slender petals, 
Snowflakes thin and bright. 


And in sheltered hollows 
Where the beach grass springs, 
Roving, fragrant wild peas 
Lift their rainbow wings. 


All along the dune floor, 
Magic carpet flung; 

Creeping, shaggy heath-tufts, 
Yellow star-dust hung 


Gold, and gold, and loose gold, 
Flecking wind-swept sand 

Humble, gray Hudsonia 
Spreads on every hand. 


THE FRIENDLY MAPLES 
By LANSING CHRISTMAN 


[he year around this lane is one 

Of loveliness; the arch of maple 

Branches giving shelter from the heat 

Of summer suns, spreading a canopy 

Of orange and gold through autumn 
Afternoons, threading silvered strands 
From tree to tree when winter snows 

Rest quietly. These maples, great 

And old, touch their branches overhead 
Like friends who clasp their hands together. 
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Old America in a Young World 


(Continued from page 14) 


war possesses little resemblance to any pre- 
vious conflict, so the postwar problems will 
have a magnitude and urgency defying any 
comparison with those of the past. Their 
scope, complexity, and peril will forbid a 
relaxation of vigilance or effort. 

It was the special attribute of the culture 
of ancient Greece that it seemed old in wis- 
dom, young in zest and spiritual grace. Let us 
hope that something of the sort can be said 
of the conduct of America, as the o/dest of the 
young nations and the youngest of the old 
nations, in the challenging years just ahead! 
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SNOW RAIDER 
By Louts J. SANKER 
Through a chink in the door with the whisk 
of a wizard, 
Flouting the floor came a bantam-weight ® 


blizzard, 
Questing and zesting the length of the room, 
Lingering fingering with soft downy broom, 
Flaunting and taunting with arrogant ire 
The curious furious frenzy of fire; 
Flutter of fleece and flurry of feather 
Plaguing the peace with contraband weather. 


O the riotous grains in carnival humor 

Loaded air lanes with incredible rumor; 

Mocking the clock with worry of rust, 

The chair and the stair with crumbling to 
dust; 

Appalling the wall, the doorway and sashes 

With burning, and turning to powdery ashes; 

Then nudging my knees where I dozed with ; 
the paper, 

Winked, if you please, and vanished in 





vapour. 


TAKE YOUR LAST LOOK 


By Herpert Evwiorr 
Take your last look beneath the hemlock 
trees 
At bright red partridgeberries and the 
rare 
Green ground-pines, for the world must 
change tonight, 
And snow will seize the fields and woods 
and air. 
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(Continued from Cover IV) 
low stone walls. And Bunker Hill 
the coast to Castle Neck. 
Ill 
in the land where I was born 
thoughts of a frosty morn 
breath and an icy pump 
cor shocks farmed to shadowed hump 
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Bchors the clash of the Rebelo 


SONG OF THE YANKEE 
was born where they follow the Mohawk trail, 
Asa’ Sudbury boasts of Longfellow’s tale 


That was shed on the bridge that “arched the flood,” 
was born where Jacob’s Ladder climbs 


on" the men who shot at the “ Lobster-backs”’ 
sama Gloucester was trading with clipper fleets. 


And remembers an argument over some tea 
And a matter of taxes; remembers the blood 
With stories of scalpings. And hanging a witch 
Was a common thing in Salem’s streets 


I was born in the land where men “go down 
To the sea in ships,” and Boston town 

Sits close on the shore and looks to the sea, 
Of its Wayside Inn. And the land is rich 
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was born in the land of the “‘thunder hole,” 


Introduction 


I wasn’t born where the hills roll free 
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By DAVID SHAPLEIGH, JR. 
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't born where the Pawnee ran, 
Or the Blackfoot trod, or the bold Cheyenne 
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Fought the White Man’s march to the Western shore, 


Of yellow grain that ripples and churns 

And swishes whenever the summer breeze turns. 
I wasn’t born where the cotton-woods blow 

On an August morn, or the great oaks grow, 
Or Arapahos followed buffalo spoor. 

I wasn’t born where legends are high 

And men who are famous come back to die. 

I wasn’t born in the “blue-grass land,” 

Or Dakota’s hills, or the Redwood stand, 

Or the land of the sacred Snake God Feast, 
Where the Hopis dance. I was born “‘ Down East!” 
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